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OR the majority of us, life is a 

pleasant experience most of the time. 
That is especially true of high school 
students, who are likely to be strong 
and healthy. But however fortunate one 
may seem, or actually be, there are mo- 
ments of discouragement in each life. 
Happiness is not the constant com- 
panion of every man. There are times 
when complacency, satisfaction, active 
enjoyment, give way to worry, anxiety, 
or fear. 

Some of the fears and anxieties last 
but a little while; others gnaw at one’s 
happiness until it withers away. Some- 
times the fears, when closely examined, 
are seen to be quite trivial; others frown 
like dark clouds upon us. Some of 
them can be easily cast aside, others 
call for the most serious attention. 

In times like these many people are 
afraid of war and its consequences. We 
hear so much about atomic bombing, 
germ warfare, and destructive devices 
which may destroy great cities and play 
havoc with civilization itself. If this 
pervasive fear were dispelled, we all 
might bask for a time in the sunshine 
of security. 

The fear of war hangs over all of us. 
In addition, all have their personal wor- 
ries. It may be illness in the family. 
It may be fear of one’s lessons, fear 
that he won’t make the grade in his 
classes, or in the social life, fear that 
he (or she) may not dress as well as 
other students may. These are only a 
few of the dozens of fears that sneak 
into our minds from day to day. 

What shall we do about these too fre- 
quent moments of unhappy distraction? 
First, bring your worries right out into 
the open. Look them squarely in the 
face. Decide which ones you can con- 
quer. 

For example, if you are worrying 
about your grades, inquire how to study. 
Learn to concentrate. Consult your 
teachers. Give more time to your work. 
If you follow this plan, you can prob- 
ably improve your situation. Similarly, 
you can find out 
what to do in order 
to make yourself 
more popular, 
though probably 
your fears in that 
direction are false. 
If you are friendly 
and cooperative 
most of the time, 
the chances are the 
problem of popular- 
ity and of making 
friends will take care of itself. 

You may find other troubles which 
you cannot remove. You are helpless in 
their presence. In that case get away 
from them as often as you can. Turn 
to your books or to recreation or some- 
thing you enjoy and give it your con- 
centrated attention. This will enable 
you to have pleasure and interests even 
though very difficult problems all but 
overwhelm you. 

Whatever your problem is, you can 
find satisfaction in doing all that you 
can to solve it. You can do your part, 
can carry your own weight in the boat. 
This will help you to bear burdens large 
and small, and to dispel fears whether 
they are true or false. 
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salt-water passageway about 100 miles long. 


to traffic 10 years later. 
maintains troops in the canal zone. 














PHILIP D. GENDREAU 


THE SUEZ CANAL, shown here from a ship that is going through it, is a sea-level, 


Begun in 1859, the canal was opened 


Under a treaty made in 1936 with Egypt, Great Britain 
In recent days there have been clashes through- 


out the area between Egyptians and British forces. 


Egypt Is in Turmoil 


Middle Eastern Nation Is Trying to Free Itself from All 


Western Influence in Dispute over Suez 


HE calm of ancient Egypt has been 

broken by rioting mobs in recent 
days and weeks. Cars were over- 
turned in the port city of Alexandria. 
Bloodshed and violence erupted at 
Suez. Along the palm-lined boule- 
vards in the modern quarter of Cairo, 
rioters smashed windows and shouted, 
“Down Britain! Up Egypt!” 

To what the disorders will lead, no 
one can say at this time. Tension is 
running high throughout all Egypt 
and is spilling out into the other Arab 
lands of the Middle East. This much 
is plain—Egypt has become a serious 
trouble spot. Unless present differ- 
ences can be quickly settled, Great 
Britain, the United States, and other 
western powers may suffer a crushing 
setback in their joint attempt to check 
the spread of communism. 

The present crisis came to a head 
with dramatic suddenness earlier this 
month. Egypt declared that British 
troops must leave their bases in the 
Suez Canal zone. Egypt announced, 
too, that it would take full control of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, an area 
which for years has been ruled by 
Egypt and Great Britain together. 
Egypt’s ruler, Farouk, was proclaimed 
“King of Egypt and the Sudan.” 

At about the same time, Egypt’s 


government rejected a proposal put 
forth by Great Britain, the United 
States, France, and Turkey. Under 
the plan, a Middle East defense orga- 
nization would have been set up, linked 
to the North Atlantic defense group. 
Egypt would have become an equal 
member of the organization with the 
four countries already named. The 
proposal would have stationed an in- 
ternational military force in the Suez 
Canal zone. 

Learning that Egypt would not ac- 
cept this plan, Britain announced that 
it intended to keep its troops in the 
Suez Canal zone, whatever the conse- 
quences. The British said they would 
continue to help run the Sudan, and 
claimed that Egypt had no right to 
break its treaty agreements on the 
two disputed areas. The United States 
is backing Britain in the dispute. 

What are the facts in the contro- 
versy about Suez and the Sudan? Of 
what importance are these areas? 

Suez. This region in the northeast- 
ern corner of Egypt is important for 
its canal, 100 miles long, connecting 
the Mediterranean and _ Red Seas. 
Under an agreement with the Egyp- 
tian government, the canal is managed 
by a private international company in 

(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 


Lawmakers’ Work 
For 1951 Session 


Probes and Defense Issues Took 
Most of Legislators’ Time 
at Recent Meeting 


URING their 1951 session, Sen- 
ate and House members had to 
deal with tremendous problems. They 
had the big responsibility of deciding 
how much should be spent on our de- 
fense program, how much aid we 
should give to friendly foreign coun- 
tries, and what methods our govern- 
ment should use to curb rising prices. 
Even though both houses of Con- 
gress are controlled by the Democrats, 
President Truman did not get as high 
taxes as he thinks the country needs. 
He was not given as much power as 
he requested to control prices. Nor 
did Congress go along with him on 
certain other items. Enough Demo- 
crats joined with Republicans to de- 
feat the President on these issues. 

Congress and the President were in 
agreement, however, on the amounts 
to be spent for defense. Moreover, 
the lawmakers gave Truman close to 
the amount that he requested for 
foreign aid, although they did lop off 
half a billion dollars he wanted for 
economic assistance to other lands. 

With the completion of this year’s 
session, the 82nd Congress reaches the 
halfway point in its work. It will hold 
one more regular meeting—beginning 
next January—before all the repre- 
sentatives and a third of the senators 
must face the voters in the November, 
1952 elections. Then, in those elec- 
tions, the American people will have 
a chance to show whether or not they 
like the job done by the 82nd Con- 
gress, 

To see how the record of Congress 
shapes up so far, let us examine some 
of the major topics and issues handled 
during the 1951 meeting. 

Defense spending. Congress appro- 
priated about 90 billion dollars in new 
funds to meet government expenses. 
Most of the money is going for de- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER. With 
high prices and taxes both on his trail, 
it doesn’t look as though the poor fellow 
has much chaace. 
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about 57 billion dol- 


lars or more for the armed services, 


fense purposes 


many millions for low-cost housing in 
areas around defense plants and army 
camps, and large sums for the develop- 
ment of new atomic weapons. Never 
before, except during World War II, 
have defense costs and total govern- 
ment expenditures been as high as 
they are now. 

For military and economic aid to 
foreign friends and allies, Congress 
has authorized the sum of 7% billion 
dollars. The Defense Department and 
a newly created Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration will be in charge of turn- 
ing this money over to our allies. 

Taxes. 
gency has caused a sharp rise in gov- 
ernment costs, the lawmakers have 
been called upon to increase federal 
In February, President Tru- 
man asked for a 10-billion-dollar tax 
boost, but the congressmen were un- 
willing to grant this much. After long 
and bitter controversy, they finally 
settled on a bill providing an increase 
of about 5% billion dollars. This 
measure will substantially raise the 
tax rate on individual incomes, on cor- 
poration incomes, and on many types 
of purchases. 

Economic controls. The previous 
Congress passed the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 shortly after the 
Korean war began. This law em- 
powered President Truman and his 
assistants to control wages and prices, 
restrict civilian use of scarce mate- 
rials, and take certain other steps that 
were considered necessary in the de- 


Because the defense emer- 


taxes. 


fense emergency. The measure was to 
expire this summer. In April, Mr. 
Truman asked Congress to strengthen 
the controls law and to extend it for 
two more years. A long controversy 
followed, but the lawmakers finally 
voted to continue the controls pro- 
gram, with slight changes, until next 
June. 

President Truman and his helpers 
are not satisfied with the measure that 
Congress passed. They claim that it 
does not even give them as much 
power as the previous law did to con- 
trol prices. As a result, administra- 
tion officials say, our cost of living is 
likely to rise considerably. Most con- 


INVESTIGATIONS have taken much of the lawmakers’ time. 


Record of Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 


gressmen, however, insist that the law 
which they passed this summer is a 
good one, and that it gives price offi- 
cials all the power they need to keep 
living costs down. 

Selective Service. Congress voted 
a four-year extension of the federal 
government’s authority to draft men 
for the armed services. Under the 
law passed this year, men 18% 
through 25 are eligible to be drafted. 
If a man in this age group is tem- 
porarily deferred, he remains subject 
to call until he reaches 35. Once a 
person is inducted, he is required to 
serve for two years. Young men who 
meet certain requirements can be de- 
ferred until they complete their edu- 
cation. 

Numerous lawmakers, as well as 
President Truman, urged the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Universal 
Military Training program for train- 
ing all young men as soon as they 
reach 18. Congress made certain pre- 
liminary arrangements to establish a 
UMT system, but decided not to put 
the plan into effect until it has re- 
ceived further study. 

Food for India. In February, Presi- 
dent Truman asked Congress to let our 
government send a large amount of 
wheat to famine-stricken India. Action 
on this request was delayed for several 
months, but finally taken. 

India possesses large deposits of 
minerals that can be used for produc- 
ing atomic energy, but she has been 
reluctant to sell them abroad. Some 
congressmen declared that we should 
require her to pay for our wheat by 
sending us sizable amounts of these 
minerals. Others insisted that we 
would lose friends throughout the 
world if we held back food to India’s 
starving people until the leaders of 
that country agreed to send us atomic- 
energy materials. 

In June, Congress passed the aid 
measure without any strings attached 
to it. India was granted a long-term 
loan of 190 million dollars, with which 
to buy about 2 million tons of Ameri- 
can grain. 

Troops for Europe. There was much 
debate—early in the session, especi- 
ally—over the sending of U.S. soldiers 
across the Atlantic. Late last year, 


HARRIS @ EWING 
Shown above are 


the senators whe, as members of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee, turned 


up facts on the underworld. 
Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin (right). 


Standing are Lester Hunt of Wyoming (left) and 
Seated, left to right, are Charles Tobey of 
New Hampshire, Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, and Herbert O°Conor of Maryland. 





FOREIGN AID. 


of military and economic assistance for our foreign friends and allies. 





ACME 


Congress passed a measure that provides 7!% billion dollars’ worth 


The Defense 


Department and a new Mutual Security Administration will distribute this money 


abroad. 


President Truman, with Secretary of State Acheson and members of Congress 


looking on, signs the foreign-aid bill, thereby making it a law. 


President Truman announced that he 
intended to place additional U. S. 
troops in western Europe so as to help 
bolster the defense of that area. When 
the lawmakers met in January of this 
year, they began arguing two ques- 
tions: First, should these soldiers be 
sent at all? Second, should the Presi- 
dent—as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces—send them without get- 
ting congressional consent? 

Defense officials testified that the 
administration wanted to assign four 
combat divisions to Europe, besides 
the troops we already had stationed on 
that continent. In April, the Senate 
formally expressed its agreement with 
this plan. At the same time, it was 
stated as an official view of the Senate 
—though not as a binding law—that 
the President ought to consult Con- 
gress before making plans to send still 
more divisions. 

MacArthur hearings. When Presi- 
dent Truman, early last April, re- 
moved General Douglas MacArthur 
from command in the Far East, there 
arose a great dispute over our nation’s 
foreign policy and military planning. 
MacArthur severely criticized the 
way in which the Truman adminis- 
tration was directing the Korean 
struggle. 





Two Senate groups—the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee—held a_ joint 
hearing to obtain the views of Mac- 
Arthur and of administration leaders. 
The general told these committees 
that our government should wage war 
more aggressively against the Chinese 
Communists in an effort to win a deci- 
sive victory in the Korean conflict. Ad- 
ministration witnesses replied that 
MacArthur’s policy, if followed, would 
greatly increase the danger of all-out 
world war. 

No clear-cut decisions were reached 
as a result of the MacArthur hearings. 
The investigation did, however, give 
the American people a chance to study 
and appraise top officials’ views on 
U. S. foreign policy—especially Far 
Eastern policy. 

Although there was much angry 
debate over the MacArthur removal, 
the two Senate committees ended their 
hearing with a declaration that the 
world must not regard us as a quar- 
reling and divided country. In a final 
statement, they said: 

“We may differ on the proper policy 
to be applied in the Far East. We 
may separate on questions of strategy. 
We may divide on personalities. But 
we will be united in our devotion to 
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DEFENSE PREPARATIONS, and problems related to them, have made up the prin- 


cipal job of Congress this year. 


The amount of money that the lawmakers provided 


for military preparations broke all annual records, except those set during World 


War I. 


The funds will go to pay our servicemen, and to equip them with modern 


armament such as the bazooka rockets pictured above. 
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ment’s normal expenses. 


Congress raised the levy still higher this year. 
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IT TAKES VAST SUMS of money to run our defense program and pay the govern- 


Citizens are already paying heavy taxes to Uncle Sam, but 


The lawmakers voted an increase of 


more than five billion dollars; and even this boost was only about half as large as 






the one which President Truman sought. 


liberty and justice, be single-minded 
in our will to preserve our institu- 
tions. “e 

Other investigations. A more re- 
cent probe into America’s Far Eastern 
policy began when President Truman 
nominated Philip Jessup to be one of 
the U. S. delegates to the UN General 
Assembly. As soon as the President 
sent this nomination to the Senate for 
approval, Harold Stassen, Senator Me- 
Carthy, and certain other leaders 
accused Jessup of having supported 
policies in the past favorable to the 
Chinese Communists. 

Jessup and his friends 
statements by Warren Austin, our 
chief delegate to the UN, and by 
General Eisenhower to disprove these 
charges, but the Senate 
vote on his confirmation. Since no 
action was taken, the President has 
the right to give him an appointment 
as a temporary delegate until Congress 
meets again. 

A Senate committee looked into the 
accusation that Senator John Butler 
of Maryland used unfair campaign 
tactics against Millard Tydings, whom 
he defeated in the 1950 election. In 
August, the committee issued a report 
which severely criticized Senator But- 
ler for the way his campaign had been 


produced 


refused to 


waged. It also condemned Senator 
Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin, who 
helped him. However, the group did 
not recommend that any official action 
be taken against either senator. 

Other committees made 
investigations of charges that some 
business firms have used political in- 
fluence to obtain loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and 
that there has been dishonesty on the 
part of certain U. S. tax collectors. 
The Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, headed first by Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee and later by 
Senator Herbert O’Conor of Mary- 
land, uncovered a vast amount of in- 
formation on organized crime. 

“Fair Deal’ program. Proposals 
included in what President Truman 
calls the “Fair Deal” program have 
received little attention during the 
1951 session of Congress. Among 
these are national health insurance, 
federal aid to education, and various 
civil rights measures. President Tru- 
man himself has been insistent 
on such programs this year than at 
previous times. In messages to Con- 
gress, he has put most of his emphasis 
on the need of military preparedness 
both for the United States and for its 
allies abroad. 


extensive 


less 
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FOREIGN AND MILITARY policy debates reached a climax when General Douglas 
MacArthur returned to this country after being removed from his Far Eastern com- 


mand, 


On April 19 he addressed a joint meeting of Congress, as shown above. 
Later, a Senate investigating body held hearings to obtain the conflicting views of 
General MacArthur and of administration leaders on Far Eastern policy. 


The National Geographic Society 
reports that only one of America’s 
three largest birds—the California 
condor, the whooping crane, and the 
trumpeter swan—is making any head- 
way in its struggle against extinction. 
This summer, 535 trumpeter 
swans were counted in Montana and 
Wyoming—the largest number to be 
spotted there in 50 years. There are 
about 1,000 of the big white birds in 
Canada and Alaska, too. 

Unfortunately, however, the whoop- 
ing crane and the condor are not 
faring so well. Last year only 32 
whooping cranes were counted in the 
Texas park where they spend the 
winter, and there may be even fewer 
this year. The cranes are now second 
only to the ivory-billed woodpecker on 
the list of our rarest birds. The con- 
dors, too, are losing in numbers. There 
are only 60 of them left. They live in 
a national forest in California. 


past 


When completed, the Forrestal will 
be the Navy’s biggest and best air- 
craft carrier. It wil! even have a tele- 
vision system to nelp planes land on its 
huge flight deck. 

The Navy doesn't say just how the 
system will work, but instead of ob- 
serving incoming planes from the 
ship’s bridge, landing officers will 
probably watch the planes on tele- 
vision and guide the pilots in by radio. 

The Forrestal will be more than a 
thousand feet long and 252 feet wide 
—too wide to go through the Panama 
Canal. It will permit huge bombers 
to take off from a center runway 
at the same time that fighter planes 
are being catapulted from either side 
of the deck. Huge elevators will lift 
the planes from storage to their take- 
off positions. The big vessel will also 
have escalators to carry pilots and 
crews to the deck. 

Early next month, 10,000 Bell tele- 


phone customers in Englewood, New 
Jersey, will be able to dial long dis- 


Science in the News 


Trumpeter Swan 


Makes Headway 


their own tele- 
able to dial 
Philadel- 
Chicago, 


numbers on 
phones. They will be 
directly to San Francisco, 
phia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Oakland, Sacramento, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, and Providence. A coast- 
to-coast call will be completed in a 
matter of seconds! 
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Me 
CUT from a solid slab of metal, this one- 
piece wing, to be used on super Con- 
stellations, will eliminate the necessity for 
putting 1,500 individual parts together 
with 5,000 rivets, a process now required 
in making wings for the giant planes. 


A long-distance call on the system 
will require three extra tugs at the 
dial. Let’s suppose that a person in 
Englewood wants to call a friend in 
Francisco. First he must dial 
San Francisco’s code number which is 


San 


3-1-8. Then he may dial his friend’s 
number—GArfield 1-9950. In all he 
must dial ten numbers—318-GA-l- 
9950. But he will get his party im- 


mediately and will not have to give 
instructions to an operator. 

If the long distance dialing system 
is successful, it will probably be in- 
stalled elsewhere throughout the 
United States. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 








Our Readers Say— 





I don’t think we should give any more 
assistance to India than we have already 


sent to that country, because Indian 
leaders oppose us on many important 
world policies. For example, India 


opposes our fight against communism in 
Korea, and protests strongly against our 
supervision over some former Japanese 


islands. JoHN ANSPACH, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
* 
India needs our help. I think we 
should do everything possible to help 


that country grow as a democratic na- 
tion. One way in which we can help 
India is by sending her additional sup- 
plies of food. Another way is to help her 
build factories and develop her natural 
resources. Whatever we do, we cannot 
make the mistake of not helping India 
just because she disagrees with us on 
certain world issues. 

MARTHA COLEMAN, 

Chappaqua, New York 


* 


I think Alaska should be admitted to 
the Union because (1) Alaska cannot 
develop into a prosperous land until it 
becomes a state, and (2) the citizens of 
the territory are ready for statehood. 
Alaska pays taxes to the U.S. treasury 
and obeys laws passed in Washington. 
Yet Alaskans cannot even vote for the 
President of the United States who 
appoints their governor. 

Dick HAMLIN, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 





I oppose statehood for Alaska. I am 
afraid that if Alaska were to become a 
state in the Union, it would soon be as 
overcrowded as are some of the 48 states. 
Personally, I like to live in Alaska as 
it is because I can walk down the street 
without getting run over by a speeding 
car. BILL Goucu, 

Ketchikan, Alaska 


* 


The only way in which we can avert 
another world war, I believe, is to 
strengthen the voice of the free world: 
that is, we should use all our energies to 
bring truth to peoples everywhere. In 
this way, individual citizens will greatly 
increase their will to resist communism 
within Russia as well as in other lands. 

In building up military defenses, we 
should not lose sight of the importance 
of the struggle for men’s minds. If 
the truth can be made known to the citi- 
zens of Russia and of the world, the 
Soviet Union will not risk a war because 
then very few people will fight for her. 

HEINZ KOHLER, 
Berlin, Germany 


* 


Among the foremost problems facing 
us today is the speeding teen-age auto 
drivers. We think police officers should 
strictly enforce speed laws and suspend 
the driver’s permit of anyone who vio- 
lates these laws. 

CAROLYN BOOTH and BETTIE CARTER 

Lynchburg, Virginia , 
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The Story of the Week 





WIDE WORLD 


SENATOR ROBERT TAFT is the first 
person in either major party to announce 
publicly that he is a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination—Republican in 
his case, of course. 


Presidential Race 


With their eyes fixed on next year’s 
Presidential elections, Republican 
Party leaders are now vigorously cam- 
paigning for their favorite candidates. 
Supporters of Ohio’s Senator Robert 
Taft, now that he has officially thrown 
his hat into the ring, are making an 
all-out bid for party backing in prepa- 
ration for the nominating convention 
which opens in Chicago next July. 

At the same time, other Republicans 
are stepping up a national campaign 
to “draft” General Dwight Eisen- 
hower as the party’s choice for 1952. 
The pro-Eisenhower Republicans are 
busily planning to set up a nation- 
wide organization to line up popular 
support for the general. New York’s 
Governor Thomas Dewey and Penn- 
sylvania’s Senator James Duff, among 
other Republicans, are working on a 
big “draft Ike for President” cam- 
paign. 

Though the Republicans have al- 
ready begun their campaign for indi- 
vidual Presidential candidates, the 
Democrats have thus far remained 
silent about their party’s choice for 
next year’s political race. Both Presi- 
dent Truman and Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson have been 
mentioned as possible candidates, but 
neither has declared he will run in 
1952. 


Middle East Tragedies 


Widespread unrest in Middle East 
and South Asian lands has led to a 
number of assassinations in this part 
of the globe. Among the leaders killed 
in these troubled countries within the 
past few years are: 

Mohandas Gandhi. Leader of India’s 
independence movement for many 
years, Gandhi was shot by a Hindu 
extremist who wanted India to fight 
against Moslem Pakistan to unite the 
two countries. Gandhi was opposed to 
the use of violence in seeking his goal 
of a free, united India. 

Count Folke Bernadotte. While 
serving as United Nations mediator 
during the struggle between Arabs 
and Jews over the control of Palestine, 
Swedish Bernadotte was shot in 1948 
by a member of an extremist Jewish 
organization. The group opposed the 
UN’s plan for dividing Palestine be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. 

Mahmoud Nokrashy. Premier of 
Egypt, Nokrashy was killed in 1948 


by one of his countrymen who was 
enraged when Egypt, under the Pre- 
mier’s leadership, failed to crush the 
young state of Israel. 

General Ali Razmara. Iran’s Pre- 
mier for almost a year, Razmara was 
killed some months ago by a fanatic 
who yelled, “Death to the oil com- 
pany.” Razmara opposed demands 
that his country seize British-con- 
trolled oil wells in Iran. 

King Abdullah. Jordan’s King was 
killed while on a visit to Jerusalem 
last July. His assassin was believed 
to be a supporter of Abdullah’s former 
enemy, the exiled Moslem religious 
leader of Jersualem, Haj Husseini. 

Liaquat Ali Khan. Prime Minister 
of Pakistan since 1948, Liaquat Ali 
Khan was shot less than two weeks 
ago by a religious fanatic who wanted 
Pakistan to fight Hindu India over the 
disputed border province of Kashmir. 
The Premier’s post went to the former 
Governor-General of Pakistan, Sir 
Khwaja Nazimuddin. 


Peace Outlook 


A number of statements made by 
world leaders this month have renewed 
the hope that a lasting peace may some 
day become a reality. At the same 
time, there are discouraging signs 
which may foretell continued trouble. 

In a North Carolina speech, Presi- 
dent Truman repeated our world aim 
as the desire to live in peace with all 
nations, including Russia. He also 
asked the Soviets to sit down with us 
to discuss Russian-American differ- 
ences. 

Russia’s answer to the President’s 
declaration was recently made by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vish- 
insky, when he said his country is 
willing to talk over world problems 
with the United States. However, 
Vishinsky added his usual long list 
of denunciations of America, and he 
blamed the free nations for all inter- 
national strife. 

At about the same time, Winston 
Churchill, Britain’s Conservative 
Party leader, and one of the few 
western statesmen who have _ pre- 


viously met Premier Stalin, said he 





will try for new peace talks with the 
Soviet dictator. 

However, many democratic officials 
declare, it is in Korea that Russia can 
show whether or not she really wants 
world peace by putting a stop to the 
fighting there. 


How Youth Can Help 


Senator Blair Moody of Michigan 
was recently asked this question on 
the Youth Forum television program: 
“Is there anything that young Ameri- 
cans can do to combat communism?” 
The senator’s answer was to this 
effect: 

“Yes, there is. Young Americans 
can become well informed on public 
problems. We are living in one of the 
most critical and complex periods of 
history. In order to remain free and 
democratic; in order to keep danger- 
ous systems such as communism from 
growing in power and influence, we 
must have intelligent leadership and 
policies. Only if large numbers of 
Americans are well informed can we 
be certain of achieving this goal. 

“Youths can start today to fread 
about and discuss public problems, and 
then pass on their informed judg- 
ments to adult citizens and leaders. In 
thus helping to keep democracy strong 
and sound, they will be waging an 
effective campaign against commu- 
nism which makes headway only when 
other political and economic systems 
are weak and unsuccessful.” 


India Votes 


In most of India, voters must wait 
until next January before going to the 
polls to choose some 500 members of 


the national parliament and many 
local officials. But in some remote 
areas of the country, where heavy 


snows, special religious festivals, and 
other occurrences may keep citizens 
from voting in January, Indians are 
already casting their ballots. Last 
week, the first of India’s estimated 175 
million voters went to the polls. 

In the country’s first national elec- 
tions since it became independent of 
British rule some four years ago, 


WIDE WORLD 


THESE PIECES OF POTTERY were recently found in Georgia’s Kolomoke State 


Park. 


The pottery, said to be the most elaborate ever found in states along our 


eastern seaboard, indicates that a high civilization reached its peak in the area in 


the 12th and 13th centuries. 








DETROIT NEWS 


SENATOR BLAIR MOODY says young 
people can do a great deal to help the 
United States fight communism, if they 
will begin to learn about the critical prob- 
lems the nation faces. 


Prime Minister Nehru’s Congress 
Party faces its big test of leadership. 
Nehru and his party, the nation’s 
largest political group, have led India 
since they were put in office by the 
state legislatures in 1947. 

The chief threat to the Congress 
Party’s stay in power does not come 
from the Socialists or the Communists 
—two opposition groups that have 
gained little support in India thus far. 
The main challenge to India’s leading 
political party arises from a recent 
revolt within the group. 

Calling themselves the People’s 
Party, a number of former Congress 
Party members formed their own 
political organization a few months 
ago. They feel their country’s present 
leaders have been too slow in building 
up the nation’s backward economy. 
More important as a cause of trouble 
is the struggle for political leadership. 
The dissenters claim that a handful of 
men control the Congress Party as 
well as appointments and elections to 
public offices. 


Atomic Weapons 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Defense Department are now 
working on a special problem. The 
two government agencies have been 
asked by Congress to report by next 
January on how atomic energy can 
best be used in building the nation’s 
defenses. 

The lawmakers are calling for the 
atomic weapons study to determine 
what types of arms we are now ready 
to produce, and how much money will 
be needed for new defense items. 
Their request for the special defense 
information is the legislators’ first 
step in acting on last month’s pro- 
posal, by Connecticut’s Senator Brien 
McMahon, for a big boost in our 
atomic weapons program. 

Meanwhile, as military officials pro- 
ceed ‘with atomic tests in Nevada, 
Americans are asking: How far ad- 
vanced are we in new weapons? Do 
we have atomic arms ready for use in 
Korea or in other trouble spots that 
may arise? 

Defense leaders disagree on the an- 
swers to these questions. Gordon 
Dean, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, declared a short time ago 
that we are now in a position to use 
atomic arms on the battlefield. A little 
later, Defense Secretary Robert Lovett 
warned that we do not have “super- 
weapons which can bring a cheap vic- 
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tory”—new atomic arms are still a 
long way from the fighting front. 
Who is right? 


New Ambassador 


President Truman’s appointment of 
an ambassador to the Vatican City 
State has stirred up a big controversy. 
The Vatican, though it lies inside the 
borders of Rome, is an independent 
country—one of the smallest in exist- 
ence. As headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and home of the 
Pope, it is important and influential. 

In the past, we have not maintained 
regular diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. Late this month, however, 
President Truman appointed General 
Mark W. Clark, a World War II hero, 
as a full-fledged U. S. Ambassador to 
the tiny nation. 

Many people feel that we should not 
send an ambassador to the Vatican 
City State. They argue that the Vati- 
can’s only reason for existence is as 
a church headquarters, and that we are 
showing favoritism to one religious 
group if we go so far as to send an 
ambassador to deal with the Pope’s 
government. Supporters reply that 
the Vatican is a country of great im- 
portance, despite its small size, and 
that we need to exchange regular dip- 
lomatic representatives with it. 

The Clark appointment is expected 
to be the subject of considerable dis- 
pute when it comes up for Senate 
approval next year. In a later issue 
of this paper, we shall discuss the 
issues involved in further detail. 


Video Classroom 


Physically handicapped high school 
students who cannot attend ordinary 
classes are now receiving part-time 
instruction over television in New 
York City. A series of special TV 
programs for homebound youths was 
started there by the city’s Board of 
Education and_ television — station 
WPIX. 

The TV series, entitled “The Living 
Blackboard,” includes courses in lit- 
erature and worid events, science, and 
vocational subjects. High — school 
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A B-29 BOMBARDIER learns to survive in the woods, 





Each week, he and ether meu 


bers of bomber crews are taken into the mountains of California and left to find their 


way out. 


credits will be awarded to pupils who 
complete the required work. Even- 
tually, some of the programs may be 
shown in the classrooms, as part of 
the regular course of instruction. 


Essay Contest 


High school students throughout 
the country are now being asked to 
take part in the Voice of Democracy 
contest which opened yesterday—at 
the start of National Radio and Tele- 
vision Week. Within the next few 
days, radio stations will give a series 
of discussions by outstanding Ameri- 
cans so that students can get an idea 
of what sort of material to use for 
their five-minute talks on the subject 
“I Speak for Democracy.” 

Students in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
gvades of high schools throughout the 
Uhited States and its territories may 
enter the contest. Individual schools 
will start judging contestants early 
next month, and a board of judges 
will select four national winners in 
January. 

Each of the four winners will be 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“Mr. Smith is an efficiency expert in 
our office.” 
“What does an efficiency expert do?” 
“Well, if we girls did it, they’d call it 
nagging.” 
* 


“How long was your last cook with 
you?” 

“She never was with us. 
against us from the start.” 


She was 























CAPLAN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Hey, pop, get this. Mama says she’s 
through shopping and to meet her at 
the freight elevator landing. Get that, 
the FREIGHT. . .” 


Farm for sale—if purchased before 
the next heavy windstorm, a barn will 
be included. 

* 


Salesman (to boy sitting on front 
steps) : “Is your mother at home, sonny?” 

Boy: “Yes, she is.” 

After knocking on the door several 
times, the salésman turned to” the boy 
again. “I thought you said your mother 
was at home?” 

Boy: “She is at home, but we don’t live 
here.” 

* 


Two Germans were fishing on the oppo- 
site sides of a river separating the Ameri- 
can occupation zone from the Russian 
zone. The fellow on the American side 
seemed to be having all the luck and 
was pulling in one fish after another. 

Becoming impatient, the fisherman on 
the Russian side shouted to the other one 
and asked him why he was doing so well. 

“That’s simple,” replied the lucky one. 
“The fish over here are not afraid to open 
their mouths,” 


The training might save them if they have to bail out. 


awarded a $500 college scholarship, a 
trip to the nation’s capital, and other 
prizes. Moreover, each state winner 
will receive a radio-phonograph or a 
TV set. Further information may be 
obtained through your school or by 
writing to Voice of Democracy, 1771 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Party Chairman 


Next Wednesday, Democratic 
leaders will meet to select a new na- 
tional chairman for their party. The 
former party chief, William Boyle, 
resigned from his post recently after 
he had been charged with using his 
influence to obtain government loans 
for certain industries. 

Both Boyle and the Republican 
Party’s national head, Guy Gabrielson, 
have been accused of helping business 
friends get loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—a govern- 
ment lending agency. The two men 
deny they did anything wrong, and 
Boyle insists that he resigned as party 
chairman because of ill health and not 
because of charges against him. 

The job of party leader is a stren- 
uous one. The chairman must con- 
stantly keep in touch with national, 
state, and local party officials, and he 
must see to it that they work together 
as a team. 


Truce in Korea? 


With resumption of truce talks in 
Korea last week, it has been widely 
hoped that an agreement can be 
worked out to end the 16-months’ war 
between UN troops and Communist 
forces. However, there is a good deal 
of skepticism over the results of the 
talks. Many fear that the conferences 
will be as slow moving and as exasper- 
ating as the talks which took place last 
summer. The Communists called those 
talks off on August 23. 

One factor which may make the 
Communists more willing to negotiate 
this time is the approach of winter. 
UN forces are believed to be better 
equipped and clothed to face Korea’s 
bitter cold than are the Communists. 

Meanwhile, UN forces are continu- 
ing to attack in Korea. Today they 
are from 3 to 15 miles ahead of the 
line they held when truce talks were 
broken off in August. 








_ SPORTS 








HO is the best passer in college 

football? Texans say it is lanky 
Fred Benners of Southern Methodist 
University. Since the Southern Metho- 
dist-Notre Dame game earlier this 
month, plenty of people in other parts 
of the country will also vote for Ben- 
ners. More than 58,000 witnessed 
the game at South Bend, and millions 
more saw it on television. 

Against the powerful Notre Dame 
eleven, Benners started throwing right 
after the kickoff. When the final gun 
sounded, he was still pitching. In all, 
he threw 44 passes and completed 22 
of them. Four of the throws resulted 
directly in touchdowns. It is generally 
agreed that his passing was largely 
responsible for S.M.U.’s 27-20 win. 

After the game, someone remarked 
to Frank Leahy, Notre Dame coach, 
that the only thing Benners could do 
was pass. “Sure,” said Leahy, “and 
the only thing Caruso could do was 
sing ... I think that Fred Benners 
may be the finest forward passer I’ve 
ever seen.” 

This is the second year in which 
Benners has been the key man in 
Southern Methodist’s “aerial circus.” 
After the Notre Dame game, his 
collegiate record was 210 completed 
passes out of 374 attempts. 

To what does Benners, a native of 
Dallas, attribute his success? “It takes 
two to complete a pass,” he says. “I 
just keep pitching, and the boys on the 
other end keep grabbing.” He might 
have added that good defense men also 
play a vital role in protecting the 
passer until he makes his throw. 





WIDE WORLD 


FRED BENNERS of Southern Methodist 


NTHUSIASTIC crowds have been 

turning out in Japan to see a tour- 
ing team of American baseball stars 
in action against local nines. The 
visitors are managed by Lefty O’Doul, 
former big league star and manager 
of the San Francisco Seals for many 
years. On his club are such players as 
Joe DiMaggio, Ed Lopat, and Billy 
Martin of the world champion New 
York Yankees, Dom DiMaggio of the 
Boston Red Sox, and Ferris Fain of 
the Philadelphia Athletics. 

In no country outside the United 
States has America’s national game 
taken hold the way it has in Japan. 
The Japanese have their own profes- 
sional leagues and countless amateur 
teams. Nearly a million people in 
Tokyo turned out to greet the Ameri- 
can team upon its arrival in that city. 
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ACME 
DESERT WASTES stretch across much of Egypt and the northern part of the 
Sudan. Here a member of Egypt’s famed camel corps, the ““mounties” of the Sahara, 
follows a trail through the shifting sands. Only a few wandering tribesmen inhabit 
the desert areas, dotted here and there with oases. The heat of the desert is 
unbearable during the day, while the cold is intense at night. Beneath Egypt's sands 
have been found traces of a great civilization which existed 3,000 years ago. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
THE AREA OF EGYPT is 386,000 square miles—about the size of Texas and New 
Mexico combined. The Sudan, which Egypt declared it was taking over earlier this 
month, is 2'4 times as large as Egypt itself. The Nile valley connects the two areas. 
By using the Suez Canal in northeastern Egypt, ships traveling between Britain and 
Bombay, India, are able to cut off nearly 5,000 miles of sea voyage. The Suez route 
is not only shorter than the trip around South Africa, but is also more sheltered. 





BLACK STAR 


MODERN FACTORIES, like the textile mill shown above, are being constructed in 
increasing numbers in Egypt, but many more are needed to supply goods for the 
country’s 20 million people. Egypt now has to buy most of its manufactured 
goods abroad. Among the growing industries in the country are sugar refining, 
cotton ginning, and the making of cement, chemicals, and textiles. 


which Great Britain has a large in- 
terest. The agreement does not expire 
until 1968. 

In recent years, Egypt has asked 
for a bigger part in running the canal, 
and some of her requests have been 
granted. Today Egyptians hold about 
90 per cent of the jobs there, and 
Egypt has 7 members (increased from 
2) on the 30-man board of manage- 
ment. Egypt is guaranteed at least 
7 per cent of the canal’s profits. 

Under a treaty which continues in 
effect until 1956, Britain is permitted 
to keep troops in the canal area. In 
recent years the canal zone has become 
the chief British military and air base 
in the Middle East area. 

The Suez Canal is of great strategic 
importance. Use of the canal permits 
ships sailing between Europe and the 
Orient to cut off thousands of miles 
by eliminating the long voyage down 
around the tip of Africa. The canal 
is of vital importance in time of war 
when victory may depend on the 
speedy movement of troops and sup- 
plies between Europe and Asia. 

The canal zone also is astride the 
land route connecting Asia and North 
Africa. If Communist armies should 
ever try to invade Africa from Asia, 
Suez would be squarely in their path. 

Sudan. The large area directly 
south of Egypt (nearly four times as 
large as Texas) has been controlled 
jointly by the British and the Egyp- 
tians since 1899. The northern part 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan _ is 
mainly desert, except for regions bor- 
dering the upper waters of the Nile 
River. In the south are forests and 
fertile lands. Cotton and timber are 
raised, and the Sudan is the world’s 
major source of gum arabic, used in 
making perfumes, medicines, candies, 
and mucilage. 

Egypt puts forth several reasons 
why it alone should rule the Sudan. It 
points out that the area was, from 
1821 to 1885, under Egyptian control. 
The Nile, the river upon which most 
of Egypt’s people depend for a living, 
has its headwaters in the Sudan. 
Many of the Sudan’s 8 million people 
have close blood ties with the Arabs 
of Egypt. 

Britain says that the present system 
should be continued until the Sudan- 
ese are ready for self-rule. Then, it 
would be up to them to decide whether 
to become independent or to unite 
with Egypt. The Sudan is an impor- 
tant link in Britain’s African holdings 
and supplies cotton for British textile 
mills. Britain has a number of air 
bases in the Sudan. 

Having briefly reviewed the back- 
ground of the Suez Canal and of the 
Sudan, we may now consider this 
question: Why did Egypt act at this 
time to change a situation which has 
existed for many years? 

A number of factors are involved. 
For one thing, the nationalistic spirit 
is on the rise in Egypt as it has been 
in many other underdeveloped lands 
since World War II. “We are an in- 
dependent nation,” say the Egyptians, 
“and it is humiliating to us to have 
foreign troops within our borders.” 

Iran’s success in defying Britain 
also encouraged Egypt to try ‘‘twist- 
ing the lion’s tail” at this time. The 
ties among Egypt, Iran, and other 
Moslem lands are close. So when the 
British were ousted from their big oil 


Egypt Is in Turmoil 


(Concluded from page 1) 


refinery in Iran, this spurred the 
Egyptians into action. 

Still another reason why Egypt 
acted when she did was to try to kill 
at the outset any plan for having an 
international army in the Suez Canal 
zone. Here is how the Egyptian 
leaders probably argued the case 
among themselves: 

“Britain, the United States, France, 
and Turkey want us to go along with 
them in making Suez an international 
military base. If we do, we shall never 
get sole control of the Suez Canal for 
ourselves. Therefore, we had better 
act immediately and push Britain out. 
It will be easier to oust British troops 
now than it will be later to push out 
the troops of several countries. 

“We may be able to get sole control 
of Suez and the Sudan by this action. 
Furthermore, why should we grant 
concessions to Britain and America? 
We resent the way western nations 
backed the Jews in Palestine in the 
conflict against the Arabs. Even if we 
can’t win all we want, we should be 
able to win various concessions.” 

The Egyptians say that communism 
is no threat in their country, but the 
western powers believe that the Com- 
munists are bound to benefit by the 
present situation. It is true that the 
Communist Party is outlawed in 
Egypt, but a Communist underground 
exists. Moreover, it is pointed out, 
should World War III break out, Rus- 
sian armies would probably be able to 
overrun the Near East and seize vital 
Suez in a short time—unless a strong 
international military force were sta- 
tioned there. 


Long-Range Threat 


Some observers think that the most 
serious long-range threat posed by 
communism is in the living conditions 
existing in Egypt. The great majority 
of Egypt’s 20 million people live in 
utter poverty. Health conditions are 
so bad that Egypt has one of the high- 
est death rates in the world. The 
average income of an Egyptian is 
about $100 a year. Millions of Egyp- 
tians live in windowless mud huts 
along the Nile or in city slums. 

These conditions, of course, make 
fertile ground for Communist propa- 
ganda. People living in wretchedness 
and misery are usually willing to 
listen to anyone who promises them a 
better living. 

The government, controlled by a 
well-to-do ruling class, is taking some 
steps to raise living standards. By 
starting new industries, it hopes to 
bring about a better balance between 
farming and manufacturing. 

Village schools are teaching the 
people modern ways, and machinery is 
beginning to appear. In the Nile 
Valley one may see a modern power- 
pump pushing water into irrigation 
ditches, but, around the next bend, 
Egyptians will be doing the same job 
by buckets just as their ancestors did 
3,000 years ago. 

Despite the present troubles, west- 
ern defense planners Lope that Egypt 
will yet decide to cast her lot with the 
non-Communist nations. These plan- 
ners are convinced that a strong mili- 
tary setup is needed in the Near East 
to block Communist aggression in that 
area. They believe that such a defense 
organization would benefit Egypt as 
well as the western nations. 
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THE RIGHT TO VOTE is demanded by Egyptian women, pictured as they demon- 
strated in front of the Cairo home of Egypt’s Prime Minister. Since World War II, 
the farm workers and poor villagers of Egypt have shown more interest in politics 
and government than ever before. This political awakening is furnishing some of 
the explosive power behind present disturbances in the Middle East. 
are carried out, western observers fear that the Communists will gain in influence. 


Unless reforms 


PHILIP GENDREA 
THE NILE RIVER, navigable from the Mediterranean to the Sudan, is one of 
Egypt’s main thoroughfares. Here loads of pottery are on the way to market. The 
overwhelming majority of Egyptians live in the fertile lands along the big river. 
The Nile Valley is about the size of Maryland, yet it is the chief support of nearly 


10 times as many people as live in that state. It is a very crowded area. The Nile 





and the Mississippi-Missouri are ranked as longest of the world’s rivers. 





ATERPIL 
RAISING CROPS is the occupation of most Egyptians. Here farm workers in 
the Nile delta are transplanting rice. Other major crops include sugar cane, 
cotton, corn, barley, and wheat. Egypt’s farmers work hard but their income is 
small. Most of them live in windowless mud huts. Furniture is often made from 
stalks of palm trees. Cotton stalks are burned as fuel. 
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Historical Backgrounds 
British Empire —Today and Yesterday 


GYPT, encouraged by Iran’s oil 

break with England, is the latest 
country to defy British influence and 
control (see page 1 article). There is 
no question that the once mighty Brit- 
ish Empire, maintained by a powerful 
navy, is a relic of the past. On the 
other hand, the British association of 
free nations is very much alive and is 
a vital force in the world today. 

At one time or another, the British 
Empire has embraced vast areas of the 
globe. In North America, it took in a 
large part of the territory of present- 
day Canada and the United States. In 
the Pacific, it incluazd Australia and 
New Zealand. In Asia, it consisted of 
Singapore, Malaya, Burma, and India. 
In Africa, it took in a number of lands 
from the top of the continent to the 
bottom. And all over the world, the 
British owned islands which served 
as bases for their great navy. It was 
truly said that “the sun never sets on 
the British Empire.” 

In addition to territory which the 
British owned or controlled outright, 
they also enjoyed special commercial 
or trading privileges in other lands, 
including China, Iran, and Iraq. 

This huge empire was built up piece 
by piece over a period of some 400 
years. Soon after Columbus discov- 
ered America, English explorers, 
traders, and adventurers secured foot- 
holds for their country in North 
America, Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. 

Throughout the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries, England and other Euro- 
pean nations bitterly competed for 
colonies in lands all over the globe. At 
first the countries involved desired to 
increase their power and to obtain 
natural riches such as gold and spices. 
Later on, they wanted to acquire raw 
materials needed by new-born fac- 
tories, and also to get foreign custo- 
mers for their goods. 

From about the 1850’s to the First 
World War, the far-flung British Em- 
pire reached the height of its power. 
The British Navy ruled the seas. Eng- 
lish merchants controlled a_ large 
share of the world’s trade. Whenever 
uprisings occurred in their colonial 
lands, the British had sufficient mili- 
tary strength to end the trouble. 

Britain’s methods of acquiring and 
holding colonies, like those of other 
nations, were sometimes ruthless. 
America’s revolt, however, taught the 
English rulers a lesson which, in large 
part, they always remembered. On 
many after that, Britain 
made concessions of self-rule to colo- 
nial peoples in order to keep them 
from breaking completely away from 
the empire. Numerous steps were also 
taken to improve living conditions in 
the lands under English control. These 
measures often came too late and did 
not go far enough to prevent friction 
between Britain and her possessions, 
but they helped to improve relations. 

Today, the British have outright 
ownership or control of only a small 
portion of the land area they formerly 
held. Country after country in the 
empire has won the right to govern 
itself. In addition, certain nations 
have cut off England’s special business 
privileges within their borders. Only 
in Africa does Britain still own or con- 
trol large territories. 

Most of the empire countries that 
have gained self-rule, however, are 
still associated with the English in the 
Commonwealth of Nations. This 


occasions 





family of independent nations includes 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Union of South 
Africa, and Britain herself. These 
countries give special trade conces- 
sions to one another, and they work 
closely together in other ways. We are 
the only major country formerly 
owned by Britain that does not belong 
to the Commonwealth, and even we 
work in close cooperation with most of 
these nations in the international field. 

Hence, Britain is no longer power- 
ful in the sense that, through the use 
of force, she is able to dominate a vast 
area of the earth. 3y substituting 
cooperation for force, however, she is 
still in a strong position and wields 
great influence. She no longer de- 
pends exclusively on her navy and 
large-scale territorial ownership for 
security, but instead is teaming up 
with other nations that are working 
for peace and progress. Most of these 
nations have, in the past, learned a 
great deal from Britain in the fields 
of democratic government and legal 





BRITISH INFLUENCE reached its peak 


which 


during Queen Victoria’s 
lasted from 1837 to 1901 


reign, 


justice, and they have much in com- 
mon with her. 

It is true that in certain cases, such 
as that involving Egypt, the British 
still feel the need of protecting their 
interests by force, if necessary. The 
Suez Canal is as vital to Britain as the 
Panama Canal is to us, and she is de- 
termined to safeguard this all-impor- 
tant water route for her ships. She 
appears willing for an international 
military force, instead of her own, to 
watch over the canal, but the Egyp- 
tians oppose this compromise plan. 

The British may or may not be hurt 
by the final outcome of this dispute, 
but whatever happens, it appears that 
their nation will long continue to be 
an important force in world affairs. 





Canadian citizens have been enthu- 
siastically welcoming England’s Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and her husband, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, this month. Wed- 
nesday, the royal couple are scheduled 
to start a three-day visit to the United 
States. They will then go back to 
Canada before returning home. 


SHAPE, the Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe, headed by 
General Dwight Eisenhower, now has 
a flag of its own. The emblem has 
gold swords and olive branches on a 
solid green background. The flag car- 
ries a motto in Latin which means 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 
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Career for Tomorrow 


In the Coast Guard 


HAT would you think of four 
years of college work with 
enough time for athletics, social ac- 
tivities, and cruises to foreign lands, 
plus the opportunity to serve your 
country while doing interesting, and 
often exciting, work? This is the 
future open to young men chosen for 
entrance in the U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Connecticut. 
The Coast Guard was founded in 
1790 by Alexander Hamilton for the 
purpose of suppressing smuggling. In 
the years since then, it has taken on 
many other duties, which include: 

1. Enforcing the law in American 
territorial waters and on the high seas 
and investigating marine casualties. 

2. Promoting safety and security 
at sea by maintaining lighthouses, 
radio beacons, and other navigational 
aids, removing obstructions to navi- 
gration, and reporting on icebergs. 

3. Supplying weather information 
and sending warnings of approaching 
storms to transoceanic ships and 
planes. 

4. Rescuing persons shipwrecked at 
sea and offering aid to victims of 
storms and floods. 

In time of war the Coast Guard 
joins forces with the Navy, and does 
convoy and anti-submarine patrol 
duty. It also operates landing craft 
and transports in battle zones. 

Courses at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy prepare the future officers for 
these varied activities. Cadets attend 
classes in mechanical engineering, 
mathematics, science, language, his- 


tory, economics, law, seamanship, 
navigation and marine engineering. 
During the winter, cadets attend 
classes at the academy in New London. 
In the summer, they take cruises to 
get practical experience at sea. When 
they graduate, they receive a bachelor 
of science degree in engineering. 

Since physical fitness is considered 
a prime necessity for all coastguard- 
men, at least 3 hours a week are de- 
voted to athletics. Many varsity 
sports are offered. 

Graduates of the academy are eli- 
gible for commissions as ensigns and 
take up their duties in the Coast 
Guard immediately. After a tour of 
sea duty, a young officer may apply for 
post graduate training in such sub- 
jects as business administration, law, 
or engineering. They may also apply 
for aviation training in preparation 
for assignments to the Coast Guard’s 
air arm. An applicant’s standing at 
the academy and his performance at 
sea are considered when selections for 
post graduate training are made. 

Cadets receive their uniforms, 
room, board, and a monthly allowance 
while they are in training. As ensigns 
they receive a salary of $213.75 a 
month plus $42.00 subsistence, and an 
additional $75.00 if they are married. 
Salaries and allowances increase with 
advancements in rank. Coast Guard 
officers may retire on partial pay after 
20 years of service. They must retire 
when they reach the age of 62. 

Only a limited number of young 
men are chosen each year for cadet 





qualify, a candidate 


training. To 
must successfully pass a competitive 


examination. All cadets must fulfill 
the same requirements; there are no 
political appointments to the Coast 
Guard Academy and no state quotas. 

The next entrance examinations will 
be held in major cities throughout the 
United States and the territories on 
February 18 and 19, 1952. Applicants 
must be graduates of accredited high 
schools (seniors who will graduate in 
June 1952 are eligible), with a mini- 
mum of 15 credits, including 3 units 
of English, 2 of algebra, 1 of plane 
geometry, and 1 of physics. 

Further information and applica- 
tions may be obtained from your high 
school principal or by writing to the 
Commandant, United States Coast 
Guard (PTP), Washington 25, D. C. 
Applications for the coming examina- 
tion must be filed by January 1, 1952. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Two Countries Claim Tiny Trieste 


Italy and Yugoslavia Want the Free Territory 


HE problem of the Free Territory 

of Trieste, it is feared, may cause a 
strain in the relations between Yugo- 
slavia and the western powers. 

Lying between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, the Free Territory of Trieste 
was part of Italy until the end of 
World War II. When the Allies took 
it away from Italy, they planned to 
place it under the control of the 
United Nations Security Council. Rus- 
sian objections, however, blocked this 
plan. The western powers then de- 
cided to divide the territory into two 
sections, with British and American 
forces controlling the northern part, 
Zone A. Yugoslavia was allowed to 
administer the southern area, Zone B. 

Because 85 per cent of the 350,000 
people who live in the Free Territory 
are Italians, Italy wants Trieste back. 
In 1948, to win Italy’s friendship, 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
France proposed returning the terri- 
tory to Italy’s control. Yugoslavia, 
which at that time was friendly to 
Russia, was not willing to give up an 
area which her troops had helped to 


conquer. 
Today, the Italians are increasing 
their demands that the western 


powers help them regain Trieste. But 
since Yugoslavia has deserted Russia 
now, western leaders fear that their 
support of Italy’s claims will anger 
Yugoslavia, whose help is needed in 
building Western Europe’s defenses. 

It is not hard to see why neither 
Italy nor Yugoslavia is willing to give 


up Trieste. Through the Adriatic 
port in the territory’s chief city—also 
named Trieste—a great many of the 
raw materials of the Far East, which 
are shipped through the Suez Canal, 
enter central Europe. Before the war 
the city had, in addition to the valu- 
able port, an auto assembly plant, iron 
and steel mills, and petroleum refin- 
eries. Although the war destroyed 
most of these, the people of Trieste, 
with the help of European Recovery 
Program funds, have been busy re- 
building them. 

The two zones dividing the small 
territory—it is about one fourth as 
large as Rhode Island—are not at all 
alike. The British-American Zone A, 
in which the port is located, is an in- 
dustrialized area. Most of the terri- 
tory’s Italian residents live in this 
zone and speak Italian. The Yugoslav- 
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tibet 


administered Zone B is a rural area 
inhabited by Slavic peoples who speak 
a Slavic tongue. 

Triestenes living in the British- 
American area have many advantages 
over their neighbors in the Yugoslav 
zone. The revived industries there 
make it easier for the people to earn 
a living. Shipyards offer employment, 
transportation is good, and several 
low-rent housing projects have been 
built. The occupation authorities have 
permitted Italy to set up a local, 
elected council to help run the govern- 
ment. 

Although the Yugoslav’s Zone B 
covers two thirds of the territory’s 
area and has only one fifth of the 
population, its people find life in the 
zone a real hardship. The zone’s hilly 
land is topped with a crust of rocky 
soil. Some of the people, however, are 
able to carry on truck farming. The 
Yugoslav government has also started 
some collective farms. Fishing, a few 
small mines, and some canning fac- 
tories are among the industries. 

In an effort to hold the Triestenes 
of Zone B loyal to Yugoslavia, Mar- 
shal Tito has raised the wages and 
social insurance benefits to higher 
levels than are found in Yugoslavia. 
Rationing of many products has been 
abolished recently. By taking these 
and other steps, Tito hopes to convince 
the people of the southern zone that 
they are enjoying as much freedom as 
their neighbors in the _ British- 
American zone. 
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Congress 


1. Tell of some points on which there 
has been conflict between the President 
and Congress this year. 


2. Mention some points on which the 
President and the lawmakers have, to a 
large extent, agreed. 


3. About how much money did Congress 
grant this year for the armed services? 


4. How large a tax increase did the 
lawmakers vote? 


5. What action did Congress take last 
summer on economic controls for the de- 
fense emergency period? 


6. Briefly describe the provisions of the 
present Selective Service law. 


7. What were the major viewpoints put 
forth by General MacArthur and by ad- 
ministration officials during the Mac- 
Arthur hearings? 


8. Tell of some other important inves- 
tigations that congressional committees 
have made during the year. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the most 
important job that Congress has done 
this year? Explain your position. 

2. In general, do you feel that the law- 
makers have made a good record during 
their 1951 session? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Egypt 


1. What steps did Egypt recently take 
in regard to the Suez Canal and the 
Sudan? 


2. Describe the proposal put forth by 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
other powers for a Middle East defense 
organization. How did Egypt react to 
the plan? 

3. What is the strategic importance 
of the Suez Canal? 

4. How is the Sudan 
Egypt? To Britain? 

5. Why did Egypt make its demands 
at this particular time? 

6. In what way might the Communists 
benefit from the present situation in 
Egypt? 

7. Describe living conditions in Egypt. 
How might they help the Communist 
cause? 


important to 


Discussion 


1. What do you think that Britain, the 
United States, and the other western 
powers should do in regard to the Suez 
Canal? Explain. 


2. Do you, or do you not, think that 
Egypt is justified in taking over the 
Sudan? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. If the government of Panama should 
suddenly ask us to remove our troops 
from the Canal Zone, as Egypt has done 
in the case of British troops guarding the 
Suez, what do you think our government 
could or should do about it? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify these victims of assassina- 
tion: Liaquat Ali Khan, Mohandas 
Gandhi, King Abdullah. 


2. What is Senator Blair Moody’s ad- 
vice to young Americans on what they 
can do to combat communism? 


3. Name India’s leading political party. 
Why did some Indian citizens break away 
from this group? 


4. Why is Congress calling on the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
fense Department for a special report on 
weapons? 

5. Briefly describe the chief duties of 
a political party’s national leader. 

6. Why is the Free Territory of Trieste 
a possible source of trouble between 
Yugoslavia and the western powers? 

7. Briefly describe the way in which 
Britain’s power and influence has changed 
from last century to the present time. 
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